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Whence also the complication of elements and symbols which 
intermingle and are reflected the one in the other ; this indicates 
at the same time freedom of spirit, but also an absence of clear- 
ness and of measure. Whence the obscure enigmatical charac- 
ters of these symbols, which have always been the despair of 
savants : enigmas even for the Egyptians themselves. These 
.emblems contain a multitude of profound meaniugs. They stand 
there as a testimony of the fruitless efforts of the spirit to com- 
prehend itself; a symbolism full ot mysteries, a vast enigma rep- 
resented by a symbol which sums up all enigmas in one — the 
Sphinx. This enigma Egypt will propose to Greece, and it will 
be the problem of the religion and the philosophy of this people. 
The meaning of this enigma, never resolved and which yet ever 
incessantly resolves itself, is man. Know thyself— such is the 
maxim which Greece inscribed upon the front of her temples, the 
problem which she proposed to her sages as the very end of wis- 
dom. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Translated from the German of Immanuel Kant by A. E. Kboeqeb. 

Concerning the Stoppage, Weakening, and Total Loss of our 
Sensuous Faculty. 

§24. The sensuous faculty can be weakened, stopped, or totally 
■destroyed. Hence the conditions of drunkenness, sleep, fainting, 
seeming death, iasphyxia), and real death. 

Drunkenness is the unnatural condition caused by an impossi- 
bility to regulate our sensuous representations in accordance with 
the laws of experience, in-so-far as this impossibility is the effect 
of an article of diet taken in excess. 

Sleep, according to its verbal definition, is a condition of 

impossibility, ou the part of a healthy man, to become conscious 

of perceptions through his external senses. We leave it to the 

physiologists to explain, if they can, by a real definition, this un-. 

1 .1 * XI— 23 
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loosening, which is at the same time a regathering of our forces 
for new external sensuous perception, and by means of which 
man looks npon himself almost as new born in this world, whilst 
it absorbs unconsciously, or unregretted, probably one-third part 
of our life. 

The unnatural condition of a benumbedness of our sensuous 
tools — which is followed, as its result, by a less degree of self- 
attention than belongs to our natural condition — is an analogon 
of drunkenness. Hence we call a man who is wakened from a 
deep sleep all of a sudden, drunk with sleep. He is not yet fully 
self-conscious. But even while awake it may chance that a sudden 
perplexity comes upon us, a difficulty to recollect what we ought 
to do in an unforeseen case ; and this can also be regarded as a 
stoppage of the ordinary and habitual use of our power of reflec- 
tion, a standing still in the play of our sensuous representations, 
of which we say : "he has lost his self-possession " ; "he is out 
of himself, " (whether with joy or terror) ; " he is perplexed, 
dumbfounded, out of his wits," "he has lost the Tramontano,"* 
&c. ; and this condition is to be regarded as a momentary fit of 
sleeping, which needs also a regathering of one's sensuous per- 
ceptions. When a person is in a state of violent, suddenly out- 
broken excitement, we say that he is out of himself, (in an ec- 
stasy, when he believes himself to be in a condition of spiritual 
contemplation), has no control of himself, and is lamed for some 
moments, as it were, in the use of his external senses. 

§25. Fainting, which usually follows upon dizziness (a quickly, 
circularly returning change of many dissimilar feelings, which 
passes the power of our taking mental hold of them) is a prelude 
of death. The total stoppage of all of these feelings is asphyxia, 
or seeming death, and can be distinguished from actual death 
so far as we can perceive externally, only by the result. Take 
the cases of people drowned, hung, or smothered by vapor or 
smoke. 

*Tram.oniano or Tramontana is the name of the North .Star, and perder la 
tramontana, to lose the North Srar (as the guiding star of seamen) signifies to 
lose one's self-control. 

Take the case of a young, inexperienced man, who enters an unexpectedly 
brilliant society (especially of ladies) and is at a loss how to begin a conversa- 
tion. It would be improper to begiu with newspaper talk, for no one could 
understand how he chanced to choose just such a topic. But if he comes from 
out of doors, the weather is the best means of introduction, and if he is so 
bedulled as not to remember it, the Italians say : "He has lost his Tramontano." 
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No person can experience dying in his own case, — for to expe- 
rience something it is necessary to live — but only in the case of 
others. Whether it is painful we cannot tell from the rattling or 
convulsions of a dying person ; on the contrary, it seems rather 
to be a mere mechanical reaction of the vital force, and perhaps 
a gentle perception of our gradual liberation from all pain. The 
natural fear of death, which is inherent in all men, even the most 
unfortunate, or wise, is not, therefore, a shudder at dying, but, as 
Montaigne has justly observed, at the thought of having died, 
(that is, of being dead) which 6uch a candidate of death supposes 
will haunt him even after he has died, because he looks upon the 
carcass, which no longer is himself, as nevertheless himself, and 
buried in a dismal grave, o» somewhere else. This deception can- 
not be removed, since it is involved in the nature of thinking, as 
a speaking to and of one's 6elf. The thought : / am not, can 
Etver (xiti; for if I tm not, I also cannot become conscious of 
the fact that I tm not. I cen veiy well say : I am not healthy ; 
or can yeiy well thick similar predicates negatively in regard to 
myself, as we do whenever we think in verbis; but to negate the 
subject itself, when we speak in the first person, — in which case 
the subject annihilates itself— is a contradiction. 



Concerning Imagination* 

§26. The power of imagination— (faculias imayinandi) — being a 
faculty of contemplating an object without its presence, is either 
productive — that is, a power of the original representation of the 
latter (exhibitio originaria) which, therefore, precedes any experi- 
ence, or reproductive (exhibitio derivativa), which brings back 
into the mind a previous empirical contemplation. Pure contem- 
plation of time and space belong to the former class ; all others 
presuppose empirical contemplation, which, when connected with 
the conception of the object and thus becoming empirical cogni- 
tion, is called experience. The power of imagination, in-so-far as 

•The last sentence of the preceding section, especially, and the flrst part of 
this section, are of the utmost importance for the proper understanding of the 
so-called "Transcendental Philosophy" of Kant and Fichte. They form its 
corner stone, both in regard to the matter of that philosophy, and to its ter- 
minology, or technique. See Fichte's "Science of Knowledge," on the Power 
of Productive Imagination.— Trans. 
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it also produces involuntary imaginations, is called phantasy. A 
person who is habituated to mistake the latter for the former, is 
called a fantastic person. To have in our sleep, which is a 
condition of health, an involuntary play of our imaginations, we 
call to dream. 

In other words, the power of imagination is either imagining 
(productive) or merely recalling (reproductive). This does not 
uieau, however, that the productive power of imagination is on 
that account creative, and that it has the power to produce a 
sensuous representation (perception) which was never previously 
given to our sensuous faculty. On the contrary, we can always 
find out and show up the material of which it has made use. We 
can never make a person who has never seen amongst the seven 
colors the red one, comprehend the sensation of redness ; and to 
a person born blind we can nerer make understood the sensation 
of any color, even though it were a middle color, produced by 
the mixture of two other colors ; as, for instance, green; yellow 
and blue mixed together, form the color of green; but the power 
of imagination would never have the least representation of this 
color, if it had never seen it mixed. 

The same holds good in regard to each particular one of our 
five senses, namely, that the composition of their sensations can- 
not be produced by the power of imagination, but must originally 
be derived from the sensuous faculty. There are people who 
have no further provision made in their seeing faculty for the rep- 
resentations of light, than to see white or black; men for whom, 
although they could see well, the whole visible world appears 
only as an engraving. In the same way there are more people 
than we know of or believe, who have a good, nay, extraordina- 
rily acute hearing, but who have absolutely no ear at all for mu- 
sic; whose sense for tones, — not merely in order to imitate them 
(to sing) but also to distinguish them from mere sound — is utterly 
unsusceptible. It may be the same way with the representations 
of our tasting and smelling organs ; that is, some persons may 
lack the sense to receive many specific impressions of these ob- 
jects of enjoyment ; and thus it may chance that one person be- 
lieves he understands another one on this subject, whereas the 
sensation of the former may be not only in degree but specifically 
and totally different from those of the other. There are persons 
who utterly lack the sense of smelling, who consider the sensa- 
tion of inhaling pure air through the nose to be smelling, and 
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hence can make nothing out of any description made to them 
concerning that specific mode of sensuous impression. But where 
the sense of smelling is lacking the sense of taste is also pretty 
well absent, and to teach and arouse this sense, where it does not 
manifest itself, is labor thrown away. Hunger and the satisfy- 
ing of the appetite, however, are quite different from tasting. 

Although the power of imagination is thus ever so great an 
artist, nay enchanter, it is nevertheless not creative, but must 
gather the material of its productions from the senses. But these, 
according to what we have said above, are not nearly so univer- 
sally communicable as the conceptions of the understanding. 

It is true that we also, though improperly, sometimes call the 
receptivity for the representations of the power of imagination 
in their communication a sense, and that we say, for instance: this 
man has no sense for such and such a thing. This, however, is 
not exactly an incapacity of the sense, but in part an incapacity 
of the understanding to grasp hold of communicated representa- 
tions and unite them in thinking. 

The man himself thinks nothing in what he says, and hence 
other people also do not understand him. He talks nonsense; 
but this defect is quite different from that of sense emptiness, when 
a man pairs his thoughts together in such a manner that no one 
else knows what to make of them. The fact that the word sense 
(though only in the singular) is so often used as an equivalent to 
thought, nay, perhaps even to characterize a higher grade than 
that of thought, and the reason why we say of some remarks : 
"they convey an extensive or profound sense," and why we call a 
sound human understanding also common sense, and thereby, (in 
spite of the fact that this expression designates properly only 
the lowest grade of cognition,) place it on the highest grade : all 
this is caused by the power of imagination, which provides mat- 
ter for the understanding whereby to furnish its conceptions with 
a content (to obtain a cognition), and which by reason of the anal- 
ogy of its (fictitious) contemplations with actual perceptions, 
seems to give to the former reality. 



Concerning Certain Bodily Means of Exciting or Soothing the 
Power of Imagination. 

§27. I pass by in this section everything which is not means 
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for a purpose, bat a natural consequence from the position where- 
in we may be placed, and through which our power of imagina- 
tion alone deprives us of our self-control. This includes the sen- 
sation of dizziness when we look down from the edge of a steep 
precipice (perhaps even from a small bridge which bas no rail- 
ing), and seasickness. The plank upon which the man who feels 
himself to be weak-nerved, places his foot, would not fill him 
with any fear if it lay flat on the earth ; but if it is merely a 
plank laid across a chasm, the thought of the mere possibility 
that he might make a false step is so potent, that the man in his 
attempt to cross gets into real danger. Seasickness — of which I 
myself have had an experience in a voyage from Pillau to Koen- 
igsberg, if, indeed, any one chooses to call it a sea voyage* — with 
its tendency to vomit, arose in my case, as I believe to have ob- 
served, solely through the eyes. For when the ship began to 
roll, and I looked out of the cabin, my eyes caught now the low- 
ness and in the next moment the highness of the shore ; and the 
returning sinking after the mounting stirred»up by means of the 
power of imagination, through the muscles of the bowels, an an- 
tiperistaltic movement on the part of the intestines. 

To excite or soothe the power of imagination, we have material 
means in the enjoyment of intoxicating substances; some of 
which , work as poisons, and weaken the vital force (cer- 
tain fungi, &c, the chica of the Peruvians, the ava of the South 
Sea Islands, opium, &c.;) while others operate as invigorating, or 
at least as stirring up our feelings, (such as fermented liquors, 
wine and beer, or their spirit distillation, brandy). But all of 
these are unnatural and artificial. A person who takes them in 
6uch excess that he cannot regulate for a while his sensuous per- 
ceptions in accordance with the laws of experience, is called 
drunken or intoxicated, and the act of voluntarily placing one's 
self in this condition, is called "to get drunk.'' But all these 
means are intended to make man forget the burden which seems 
originally to rest on life. The extensive inclination to make use 
of these means, and their influence on the use of the understand- 
ing particularly, deserve to be specially treated in a pragmatic 
anthropology. 

All dumb intoxication, that is, all intoxication which does not 
enliven social intercourse and common interchange of thoughts, 

*As Kant never made a larger voyage in his life, ' this courtesy of speech 
c ught certainly to be allowed him. — Trans. 
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contains an abominable element ; for instance, the drunkenness 
of opium and brandy. Wine and beer — whereof the former is 
merely stimulating, while the other is more nourishing and pro- 
duces satiation like food — serve, on the other hand, to produce 
social intoxication ; though the following distinction is observa- 
ble : that whereas beer drinking bouts are more dreamy and ex- 
clusive, and at times even clownish and coarse, wine drinking 
feasts are joyous, loud and eloquent with wit. 

It is very true that intemperance in social drinking, if it goes 
so far as to befog the senses, is a naughtiness on the part of a 
man, not only in regard to the society with which he holds inter- 
course, but also in regard to his self-esteem, if he departs from 
that society staggering, or at least not with a sure step, or perhaps 
even hiccoughing. But much may also be said to soften a judg- 
ment on such a case of misbehavior, where the boundary line of 
self-possession can so easily be forgotten and overstepped; for, 
after all, the host desires only that the guest should go forth fully 
satisfied (ut con viva satur) from his social entertainment. 

Freedom from care, and along with it a sort of recklessness, 
which intoxication produces, are a deceptive feeling of increased 
vitality. The drunken man feels no longer the obstacles of life, 
which nature is always kept busy to subdue, (which also consti- 
tutes health), and is happy in his weakness, since nature is re- 
ally desirous to restore to him his life gradually by a gradual in- 
crease of his forces. Women, clergymen, and Jews rarely intox- 
icate themselves ; at any rate they carefully avoid the appear- 
ance of it, since they are weak before the law, and need caution, 
which absolutely requires soberness. For their external worth 
depends solely on the faith of others in their chastity, piety, and 
separatistic, law-abiding character. For, so far as the latter is 
concerned, it is evident that all separatists, — that is, all who sub- 
mit themselves not only to a public State law, but also to a par- 
ticular sectarian code — are specially exposed to the observation 
of the community wherein they live, and to close criticism ; see- 
ing that they are eccentric, and pretend to belong to a specially 
elect class of beings. Hence they can never afford to lose their 
self-control; and intoxication, which takes away from them their 
circumspection, is a scandal to them. 

Concerning Cato one of his stoical admirers says : "His vir- 
tue was strengthened by wine," virtus ejus incaluit mero ; and 
in speaking of the ancient Germans, a later writer remarks 
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"They held their councils of war while drinking, in order that 
their resolutions might not he without force ; and reconsidered 
them when sober, in order that they might not be without pru- 
dence." 

Drinking loosens the tongue, (in vino disertus). But wine also 
opens the heart, and is a natural vehicle of a moral quality, viz : 
open-heartedness. To keep back one's thoughts is a choking 
state of mind for a pure heart, and jovial drinkers do not like to 
see any one very moderate at their gatherings ; since such a per- 
son has the appearance of a spy, who has his eye open to the 
faults of others, while keeping his own defects concealed. 

Hume says that a companion who does not forget, is unpleas- 
ant to us ; and that the foolishness of one day must be forgotten 
to make room for that of another. Good-heartedness is always 
presupposed in this permission which man has to go a little be- 
yond the boundary line of sobriety for a short time ; and hence 
the policy, which was set in motion a half a century ago, when 
Northern courts appointed ambassadors who could drink a great 
deal without getting drunk themselves, in order to pump out se- 
crets from the court to which they were accredited, or to use per- 
suasions unduly, was treacherous. Happily it has vanished to- 
gether with the coarseness of the morals of that time, and an 
epistle of warning against that vice may, therefore, be likely 
enough superfluous in view of the moral culture of the present 
age. 

Whether we can discover at drinking bouts the character of 
the men who get drunk ? I believe not. A new fluid has been 
mixed with the juices circulating in their veins, and their nerves 
have been stirred up in a novel manner, which does not reveal to 
us more clearly than we knew it before, their natural tempera- 
ment, but rather infuses them with another one. Hence one man 
who gets drunk grows amorous, another boastful, a third quar- 
relsome, a fourth (especially when he gets drunk on beer) senti- 
mental, soft-hearted, or even dumb. But all of them, when they 
have slept oft' their intoxication, and are reminded of their 
speeches on the preceding evening, are impelled to laugh at this 
curious state or mis-state of their senses. 

§28. Originality (not imitated production) of the power of im- 
agination, is called genius, whenever it harmonizes with concep- 
tions ; otherwise it is fantastic. It is remarkable that we can- 
not imagine a rational being to have any other form than the hu- 
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man form. It is true that any other form would also be a sym- 
bol of a certain quality of man — a snake, for instance, of man's 
malicious slyness — but it would not represent the rational being 
itself. In this manner we people all other planets and stars in 
our imagination with human shapes ; although it is probable that 
they may be very differently shaped, according to the difference 
of the 6oil which bears and nourishes them, and the elements 
whereof they are composed. All other shapes which we may 
give to rational beings are caricatures.* 

If the lack of a sense, for instance of sight, is an accident of 
birth, the maimed person cultivates another 6ense as much as 
possible, to do vicarious duty for the missing one, and makes use 
of the productive power of imagination to a great extent. He 
tries, for instance, to make his mind obtain a notion of the form 
of external bodies by touching them ; or, if they are too large 
for the sense of touch (as, for instance, in the case of a house) 
by using another sense, let us say hearing, and thus to make 
space-extension comprehensible to himself by the echo *of his 
voice from a remote corner of the room. If, however, a happy 
operation should at some time free him from his defect and open 
his organ for its proper expressions, he must first learn how to 
see and how to hear ; that is, he must try and subsume his per- 
ceptions under conceptions of this kind of objects. 

Conceptions of objects often lead us involuntarily to subordinate 
to them a self-created image by means of productive imagination. 
Thus when we read or hear spoken of the life and deeds of a 
man, who is great either in talents, merits or rank, we are gen- 
erally led to ascribe to him in thought also a correspondingly 
large figure, whereas our imagination clothes a gentle or soft 
character, whose description we read or listen to, in a small and 
pliant form. 

Not merely peasants, but even persons well enough acquainted 
with the world, find themselves at a loss, when the great hero, 
whom they had shaped out in accordance with the grandeur of 

•Hence the Holy Three, an old man, a young man, and a bird (a dove) must 
be represented, not as actual figures, similar to their originals, but merely as 
symbols. The same is signified by the descending from and ascending to 
heaven. Whenever we deshe to supply images of sense to our conceptions of 
rational beings, we cannot proceed otherwise than to anthropomorphize them; 
happily or unhappily, according as the symbolic representation approaches 
the conception of the object itself. 
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his reputed deeds, is seen by them to be a little raannikin, and 
when, vice versa, the delicate and gentle Hume is pointed out to 
them as a broad-shouldered man. Hence we should never strain 
our expectation of anything too severely, since the power of im- 
agination is naturally inclined to rise to the highest pitch. For 
actuality is always more limited than the idea, which serves as a 
model for the execution of the former. 

It is not advisable to laud a person whom we desire to intro- 
duce into society, too highly beforehand ; indeed, this may often 
be done merely with a malicious purpose ; to place the new-comer 
in a ridiculous position. For our power of imagination so in- 
creases the representation of that which is expected, that the 
person in question cannot fail to be lowered in comparison with 
the preconceived idea of his attainments. The same thing hap- 
pens when people announce a new novel, a drama, or anything of 
that kind, which belongs to a higher fashion, in an overwrought 
way; for the work so announced cannot fail to disappoint; nay, 
the mere having read a good drama weakens the impression of 
its representation. But if the work which was glorified in this 
way beforehand, turns out to be the very counterpart of what we 
were led to expect, the drama, if otherwise not pernicious, will 
excite the greatest laughter. 

Changeable shapes, put in motion, though they may have no 
significance in themselves that might attract us — such as the 
sparkling of a fire on the hearth, or the various twistings and 
foam-flowings of a brook gliding over pebbles — entertain the 
power of imagination with a number of representations of quite 
a different kind. That is, your sense of seeing, for instance, is 
not so much affected by them, as ought to be the case — and in 
the place of it, your mind occupies itself with reminiscences, &c, 
or loses itself in thought. Even music may put a poet or phi- 
losopher, indeed anyone, who does not listen to it with critical 
ears, into a mood, wherein everyone may hunt up or snatch at 
thought — according to his business or pet occupation — which he 
would never have caught so surely, if he had shut himself up 
alone in his room. The cause of this phenomenon seems to be 
this, that whenever one of our senses is led by a manifold, which 
in itself can excite no attention at all, to stray from attending to 
an object, which strikes the sense-nerve prominently, our power 
of thinking is not only relieved from a load, but also animated, 
in so far as it needs a power of imagination, specially exerted 
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and lasting, to subordinate a material content to the conceptions of 
its understanding. 

The English Spectator tells of a lawyer who had a habit when 
pleading, of taking a piece of thread from his pocket and twisting 
it continually around his finger. His cunning opponent had 
observed this, and secretly taken the thread out of his x>ocket, 
whereby the former was quite confounded, and spoke nothing 
but nonsense. Hence the phrase : "He has lost the thread of 
his discourse." 



THE METHOD OP UNIVERSITY STUDY. 

Translated from the German of F. W. J. von Schelling, by Ella. S. Mokgas. 

Seventh Lecture — Upon Some of the Departments which are to be Dis- 
criminated from Philosophy — Particularly the Positive Sciences. 

The already mentioned antithesis between knowing and acting 
is to be considered as also applying to philosophy. This is by 
no means founded in the spirit of modern culture, it is a product 
of recent times, an immediate offspring of the well-known intel- 
lectual reaction. According to this tendency there is really no 
theoretical philosophy, only a practical one. Kant, in his theo- 
retical philosophy, after having reduced to mere ideas the idea of 
God, of the immortality of the soul, &c, and then on the other 
hand tried to give them a kind of authority in the moral senti- 
ment, these efforts express but the final successful attainment of 
complete freedom from ideas for which a pretended morality is 
supposed to be the equivalent. 

Morality is god like sentiment, elevated above all concrete lim- 
itations, into the realm of the pure universal. Philosophy is a 
like elevation above ordinary life, and it is one with morality, 
not by subordination but by its essential internal equality. There 
is but one world which both aim to reflect as it is in the absolute, 
. — knowing as knowing, action as action. Hence the world of the 
latter is no less absolute in itself than the world of the former, 
and ethics is no less a speculative science than is theoretical 



